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TWENTY  YEABS  OF  HaBKET  'MS  ERO.ADCASTrflB.S.  '^-^mtmm  tsf. /igrieiitat'e  I 

A  program  devoted  to  the  first  use  of  radio  in  distributing  farm  market 
reports.    Participants:    E.  J.  Howell,  from  Washington;  E.  R.  Biddle,  from  Kew 
York;  L.  U,  Wyatt,  and  C.  W.  Kitchen,  from  Chicago;  and  Frank  H.  McCaiaplDell,  from 
San  Francisco  .   .   .  all  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.    Presenib;ed  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  portion' of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Monday, 
December  16,  1940,  over  stations  associated  with  the  NBC  Blue  network. 


— ooOob — 


OPEN  WITH  SOUND  OF  TELEGRAPH  KEY  SENDING  "qST"  '  -  REPEATING  THREE  TIMES  FULL, 

THEN  FADE  UNDER. 

KADDERLY:     (On  cue) 

q-S-T  Q-S-T  Q-S-T 

That's  what  the  wireless  key  is  saying. 

To  the  wireless  operator  it  means  "Call  to  all  stations"  or,  "Every- 

bodjr  listen." 

Exactly  twenty  years,  nineteen  hours,  and  thirty  five  minutes  ago,  that  call 
vrent  out  into  the  air  from  radio  telegraph  station  NAA,  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  here  in  Washington.     It  was  followed  with  the  first  broadcast  of  farm 

market  reports  in  history,   the  beginning  of  an  experiment  in  the  daily 

broadcasting  of  market  news  by  the  then  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (now  called  the  Agricultural  Marketing '  Service).. 

■  •  .  ■,     ...  X  ' 

(TELEGRAPH  KEY  OUT).  "  ' 

Today  millions  of  farmers  and  others  receive  information  from  farm  markets.  ?  

not  in  the  form  of  dots  and  dashes,  but  through  the  v6ices  of  people;^  v; 

In  a  few  minutes  v/e  shall  hear  from  representatives  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.if,.,. .  as  they  review  some 
of  the  developments  in  marketing  methods  and  market  jrepopting  over  the  span  of  20 
yerrs. 

But  now  more  about  that  first  broadcast  of  market  news,  twenty  years 

ago..  , .  from  S..  J.,  "i^iike"  Rowell. 

Mike,,  what  was  contained  in  that  report? 

ROWELL:  "  ■     '  ' 

It  started  like  this  —  "This  daily  report  will  give  daily  market  prices 
and  conditions  on  leading  farm  products.     It  is  prepared  by  the  U. ' S.  Bureau  of 
Markets  and  released  daily  at  5:00  P.M..  from  the  U..  S.  Bureau  of  Standards'  radio 
station.    Receiving  operators  will  please  deliver  report  to  newspapers,  County 
Agricultural  Agents,  fairners'  organizations^  shippers,  and  others  interested,   .   .  . 


(over-) 
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Estimated  livestock  receipts  at  7  markets:    Cattle  34,200;  calves,  5,800;  hogs, 
112,000;  sheep,  43, 800  v     • .  Top- price  Chicago      hogs  9  dollars  and  15  cents, 
yearling  steers  14  dollars  and  50  cents." 

'^"ihd  It  went  .on  .with  atoiit; -.500  vrords  of  market  news, 

KADDERIY:  '^-'^^^  .  :     .  •   ■.■         .:         ' " .  '      '  "     '  ■' '  - '  •     •■  ^ 

How 'many  people  do  you  sappdse  heard  that  .message? 

ROWELL; 

ProhalDly  only  a  handful  of -wireless  operators. 

-KADDEillY:  -  .  . 

And  vrhat  did  they  do  with  it? 

ROWELL: 

They  copied  it  dora  .  .   .  posted  it  in  the  local  stores  v;here  farmers 
gathered,  and  phoned  it  to  county  agents  and  the  nevspppers.  '  V/ithin  a  few  months 
the  v/ireless  telegraph  method  of  'broadcasting  market  reports  was.  extended  to  sta- 
tions in  Bellfonte,  Pennsylvania;  St.  Louis,  and  Omaha. 

KADDEHLY:  ■  v  ^  ^ 

And  the  experiment  was  no  longer  an  experiment, 

Mike,  when  were  market  reports  first  "broadcast  "by  voice  ...  or  radiophone 
as  it  was  called  in  those  days? 

RO\vBLL:  ■ 

According  to  our  records  the  first  broadcast  "by  voice  was  over  KDKA  on  i-iay 
19,  1921.     The  information  for  that  message  vras  provided  "by  J.  K,  Boyd,  who  for 
all  of  these  20  years  ajid  more  has  "been  in  charge  of  our  Market  'Hews  off  ice.. in 
Pittshurgh.  , 

KADLERLY:'-^^'  ,     _  ■  : '  '  ' 

^        .  Thanks,  i4ike  -  -  for  this  historical  "background. 

Eprra'  and  Home- 'fi^iends,  v/e  shall  hear  now  from,  some  of  the.  market,  news 
reporters  themselve's.''- -v  .' .     as  we  start  a  swing  across  the  country  -  -  -  -  . 

Taking  you  first  to  .   ,   .  Hew  York, 

U.  Y.  Alfi'OUUCER:  ,      .  '    .   '  [ 

In  our  ilew  York  studios  is  Mr.  E.  R.  Biddle  who  is  in  charge  of  'the  Fruit 
and  Vegetahle  Market  Uews  Office  of  the  Agricultural, M.arke ting  Service  here  in 
New  York  City, 

Mr,  Biddle,  I  suppose  there  have  "been  many  changes  in  tljie  market  news  v;ork 
on. the  Ndvr  York  market  during  the  past  20  years.:  ,  ,  . 

BIDDLE:  ■  ^-  •  .  ^-i..  --.Kro      ^         -•'  ■  ^ 

Yes;  many  changes.    Probalily  the  iDlggest  change  has  "been  h'rougfit  ab.out  "by 
the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  fruits  and  vegetables  arriving  by  rail  and  the 
increase  in  the  receipts  by  truck,'  ■  • 
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11.  Y.  AUjJOUFCER:  •  ■  •  .■.I  , 

How  much 'halve  the  receipts  l3y  truck  indreasedf  . 

BIDBlEi' 

OxLT  figures  on  truck  receipts  don'  t  go 'back  20  years,-  T>ut  ten  years  a^o 
less  than  one- seventh  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  received  in  IJew  York  came  by 
truck.     Today,  more  thajx  a  third  come  by  truck.     It  would  have  taken -80  thousand 
railroad  cars  to  bring  in  what  Came  by  truck  last  year.    And  those,  trucks  came  from 
22  States. 

i^.  Y.  MNOUNCER:  .  ■,  •  •  ■ 

There  must  be  a  reason  behind  such  a  great  increase  in  movement  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  by  truck.     What  is  it? 

BIDBLE:  ■■  ■ 

Well,  I  would  say  that  the  biggest"  reason  is  the  use  of  trucks  by  nearby 
farmers  who^  want  to  get  their  products  on  the  marlset  just  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Good  roads  and  the  truck  have  made  it  easier  for  these  farmers  to  ship  whenever 
it  is  most  convenient       they  don't  have  to  depend  on  somebody  else's  schedule. 
Also,  today,  there  are  a  good  many  truckers  v/ho  go  from  farm  to  farm  buying  produce 
that  they  bring  into  this  market  or  to  sell  in  other  places. 


N.  Y.  AlfiMOOTCEE: 

And  how  did  this  increase  in  the  use  of  the  motor  truck  change  your  work  - 
and  those  vjho  work  with  you  in  covering  the  market? 

BIDBLE:  •     •  ■  :  ■  .' 

For  one  thing  we  had  to  get  on  the  market  earlier^     And  vje  have  speeded 
up  the  process  of  getting  the  market  reports  out  to  the  farmer  and  others  interested 

20  years  ago,  most  farmers  didn't  get  their  market  reports  until,  the  day  ■ 
after  they  v/ere  issued.     18,  -  15,  even  -  19  years  ago  the  market  reports  were 
being  broadcast  around  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  — >  more 'recently  at-noon,  — 
and  now  both  at  noon  and  early  in  the  morning. 

C'^Y^.^.p^OmiCER:  •  ■■  ■ , 

In  other  words,  the  farmer  wanted  the  reports  sooner  —  and  is  nov/  getting 
them  a  full  working  day  earlier  than  20  years  ago  — •  thariks.  to  radio,. 

BIDBLE: 

That ' s  right. 
N.  Y.  AwlTOTJlTCER: 

You  said  you  had  to  get  on  the  market  earlier.     How  much  earlier? 

BIDBLE:    '  •  '  ■  ■     '     ■         ■     .  • 

We  used  to  get  dovni  there  around  seven  o'clock  each' morning  —  now  we  have 
to  be  there'  aro-jiid  thr-^e  o' ,  .Lock  ^during  the  s'cjamer  ar.d  fall,.".;  • 

'd,  Y,  AIJi^OIMCER ; 

Three  o' clock  —  that '  s  plenty  early ■  •  '. 


BIDDLE:  -  •:• 

Fot  a  tit  too  early.    Trading  begins  long  before  midnight.    There  has  been 
enough  trading  by  three  o'clock  so  that  we  are  able  to  begin  gettiiig  inf ormatibn . 
on  supplies  and  x^hethev  prices  are'  heading  up,  standing  still  or  going  down.  We 
cover  the  market  as  well  as  we  can  by  six  o'clock,  prepare  a  preliminary  report, 
telephone  it  to  a  radio  station,  and  it's  on  the  air  at  six- thirty,  ;  ■ 

H,  Y.  AxrrTOimCSR:-- 

On  the  air  and  in  the  farmer's  home  at  six-thirty, 

SIDDLB: 

That's  right. 

When  the  bulk  of  the  trading  is  over  foi"  the  day,  we  get  back  to  the 
office  and  get  out  a  complete  mimeographed  report. ■■•     Soon  after  nine  o'clock  the 
highlights  of  this  is  picked  up  at  our  office  by  the  press  associations  and  sent 
over  their  wires  to  newspapers  and  radio  stations.     The  direct  wire  of  the  : 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  carries  information' about  the  lew  York, market  to 
leading  markets  all  over  the  country.     So,  within  a  few  hours  interested  farmers, 
dealers  and  others  —  even  thousands  of  miles  aw£?y  kno^^r  about  supplies  and  prices 
on  the  Hew  York  market 

N.  Y.  ABIOUITCER: 

Farm  and  Home  friends  —  to  continue  this  story  of  market  nevrs  reporting 
we  take  you  now  to  Chicago.  -  . 

MITCHELL:  '    ■  y^'^'  ■ 

vJe've  heard  about  fiu.it s  and  vegetables  from  3,  R.  Biddle.     The  Chicago 
part  of  this  market  news  story  has  to  do  with  livestock  —  livestock  market-  news, 

L.  M,  Wy at t  -of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Federal  matrk'et  news  service  is 
here  to  help  us  review  these  past  20  years. 

Where  do  we-^tart,  Lem?  . 

WYATT:  .  ■  ■-.  -ij.y^ 

At  the  beginning  of  market  news  broadcasting.  The  first  broadcasts  were 
actually  a  review  of  the  day's  trading.  They  were  on  the  air  in  the  late  after- 
noon or  early  evening.  They  gave  information  v/hich  would  be  help'ful  to  a  farmer 
in  planning  his  future  marketing, 

MITCHELL:  : -"J/T  i  : 

In  20  years  there  have  been  many  changes  in  radio  -  -.  -  and  I  suppose  in 
market  reporting  and  marketing  methods.    Tell  us  about  some  of  them. 

WYATT:  >:r.y.:  .' 

We  can  only  hit  the  high  spots.     Take  reporting  first.     Each  market  had 
its  own  way  of  describing  livestock  v/hen  this  market  nevrs  service  was  started.'  i.'. 
Today  —  we  have  official  terms-^d  they  are  the  same  on  every  market. 

i4lTCHSLL: 

So  nov;  "Choice  cattle"  means  the  same  thing  on  markets  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  as  it  does  here  in  Chicago       ^"common  langiiage.     -  • 


5,'  - 

That's  the  "basis  of  today's  market  'reports.'    Our ' report 'fbd     also  give 
more  details  on  weights,  classes  and  where  the  livestock  is  going  when  it  is.s.old. 

iyilTCHSLL:     '   ''''''        '      ^     '     "  '  '  ■ '  "  ^ 

Well,  now,  what  are  some  of  the  v/ays  the  marketirig  of  liveg'todk 'iias  '  '-^ 

changed. 

WXATT:  '  ■      .  '         ■  ■■  ■ 

Lighter  receipts  at  "the  "big  stockyards  -  direct  buying  -  auction  markets  •- 
concentrstion  points  -  more  interior  packing  plants  -  quick  frozen  meats  -  increas- 
ed use  of  trucks  r-  changes  in.  ...  _  ' 

MITCHELL:  ' 

Uot  quite  so  fast  —  let's  go  into  some  of  these  changes, 

''Lighter  receipts  .at  the  big  stockyards".  Why? 

WYATT:  '    i-',.,.  \ "'  ', ' 

Many  of  the  packers  are  now  buying  direct  —  at  the  farm.    They've -also 
built  packing  plants  nearer  the  places  where  the  livestock  is  raised  and  finished 
for  'market. 

■   ■  ~  ■  ■  ■  ,  ,    ■       ■  .    ■  o  ■  ■  ■ . 

MITCHELL:  ■ 
You  mentioned  auction  markets  and  concentration  points. 

WYATT:  ^r'r^.' '   •      '  "  •■  \ 

Yes,  instead  of  sending  their  livestock  to  the  large  public  markets,  as 
their  fathers  did,  some  ifarmers  now  sell  at  local  auction  markets.    Many  of  these' 
auctions  don't  start  selling  until  their  radio  has  given  them  reports  from  some 
of  the  big,  markets.  ...,•.....„       .  ,    '     '      '  • 

MITCHELL:     .      ;  ■: 

,  In  other  v/ords  —  radio  helps  the  farmers  get  what  'their  livestock  is 
worth  —  whether  they  sell  through'  an  auction  market  or  ahy  one  of  the  central 
markets, 

WYATT:  '   '  ■  ■■  ■   v  ■ 

.  •    , ..  ■  , That ',s,  exactly  it. 

MITCHELL: 

:  Tell  me,  Lem,  haven't  the,  motor .trucks  and  modern  highways  made  it  possible 
for  many. farmers  to  send  their  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs  to  market  after  they  have 
heard  a  report  over  the  air?  .  ;•  ■■  vus 

WYATT: 

That  has  happened  many  times.  .  ,  especially'"  where  the  farmer  lives  fairly 
close  to  the  market.    This  is  possible  today  because  the  livestock  market  reports 
.are  on  the  air.  several  times  a  day     beginning  early  in  the  morning.  •  ' 

MITCHELL:       ■  ^  '■  ■  ' 

We  haven't  hit  all  those  high-spots  you  mentioned. 
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WYATT: 

And  I  could  have  mentioned  more,' 
MITGHELL5  ■ 

I  don't  doubt  it!  But  to  wind  up  this  story  —  tell  us  alsout  the  regular 
daily  reports  you  get  out. 

WYATT; 

Come  down  some  morning  —  some  nice  cold  morning  —  this  month  or  next-  -  - 
and  I'll  show  you  how  we  get  the  information  and  get  out  the  reports, 

MITCHELL: 

Thanks  for  the  invitation  —  but  that  wouldn't  help  the  listeners.  ,  .  so 
just  tell,  a  little,  about  your  daily  reports.  ,    now  won't  you? 

WYATT: 

Well,  we  start  the  day  with  a  report  on  estimated  receipts. ...  that ' s  about 
6:30  in  the  morning.     Soon  after  trading  begins  v^e  get  out  an  early  flash.  Later, 
a  mid-session  report  giving  the  trend  of  the  market.    Then,  about  12:30  or  1:00 
o'clock,  we  prepare  a  final,  complete  report  on  the  day's  trading, 

MITCHELL: 

And  each  one  of  these  reports  I  suppose,  is  sent  immediately  to  all  parts 
of  the  country, 

WYATT: 

Rightl    And,  it's  only  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  —  as  Mr.  Biddle  pointed 

out  for  fruits  and  vegetables           until  farmers  and  others  interested  in  livestock 

know  just  what  transpired  on  the  leading  markets  that  day.  • 

MITCHELL: 

It's  a  great  system  —  calling  for  cooperation  all  along  the  line. 

It's  been  very,  very  nice  to  have  you  here  today,  Lem  Wyatt  -  -  and  maybe 
some  day  next  spring.  .  ,  when  it  warms  up  .  .  .  I'll  take  you  up  on  that  invita- 
tion to  make  the  rounds  with  you. 

Now  we  must  hurry  along  and  push  farther  westward. 

To  hear  from  another  market  news  reported,  we  take  you  to  San  Francisco, 

GAPEN: 

And  here  is  Frank  McCampbell  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Dairy -and  Poultry 
Products  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  in  San  Francisco, 

Frank,  how  true  is  it  that  the  vast  dairy  and  poultry  industries  of  the 
Western  States  look  to  San  Francisco  as  their  key  market. 

McCAi"iPBELL: 

Well,  Ken  Gapen,  San  Francisco  has  been  called  the  "Chicago"  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,    Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  dairy  and  poultry  products  are  sold  each  year 
on  the  basis  of  San  Francisco  prices. 


GAPSN : 

Which  means  that  the  accurate  and  relia"ble  reporting  of  dairy  and  poultry- 
prices  is  a  big  responsioility, 

McCAi'iPBELL:  ■  '         ;    '  ' 

It  is  a  hig  responsibility  now,  hut  it  wasn't  when  I  took  th-e  job  oh  October 
4,  1930.     Hov.'ever,  prices  were  big  enough  then.     Butter  -  65  cents  a  potind. 
Cheese  -  32  cents.    And  eggs  -  82  cents  a  dozen.  ■ 

GAPSlM :  •  . 

Prank,  you  must  have  seen  as  many  developments  in  market  news  reporting 
as  changes  in  prices. 

McCAi^iPBELL: 

Vifell,  almost.    Twenty  years  ago  less  attention  was  paid  to  our  daily  prices 
because  the  dairy  and  poultry  industries  used  exclusively,  the  quotations  issued 
by  the  old  San  Francisco  Lairy  Produce  Exchange.    We  had  no  leased  wire  to  Eastern 
offices  then  and  received  only  two  small  market  wires  a  day..,  ^And  the  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Division  had  only  this  one  office  in  the  VTest,  . 

GAPEJI:- 

But  toda:'"  you  also  have  offices  at  Los  Angeles,  Portland  and'  Seattle:.- 
McCA^'irESLL: 

Yes,  and  three  full-time  telegraphers  and  one  short  wave  radio  operator  are 
needed  in  San  Prancisco,  to  transmit  the  large  volume  of  market  news  information, 

GAPEN: 

Prank,  wholesale  prices  are  important  parts  of  the  market  news.     How  do 
you  establish  these  prices?    Or  is  it  too  complicated? 

McCAi'iPBSLL : 

l^Tot  at  all.     We  call  on  receivers,  distributors,  buyers,  x-zholesalers  and 
others,  and  get  reports.  ;of  actual  sales.    We  attend  meetings  of  the  produce 
exchanges  and  note  sales,  bids  and  offers.  '  •  . 

GAPEiT : . 

Being  a  market  news  agency,  you  report  prices  based  on  actual  sales,  and 
vrhich  represent  the  value  of  the  commodity. 

McCA"iPBELL: 

That's  right.  Ken.    We  report  prevailing  prices,  but  do  not  set  or  make 
the  market.     Our  prices  of  butter,  cheese,';©ggs  and  poultry  are  used  in  many 
states  as  a  basis  for  purchases  from  producers,  and  sales  to/shippers,  wholesalers 
and  retailers. 

GAPSN;  ■■  ■  .  ■: 

Then  the  present  San  Prancisco  Mercantile  Exchange  you  spoke  of  does  not 
issue  prices  as  it  did  20  years  ago. 

McCiU^iPBELL: 

No  the  Department's  prices  are  the  only  ones  issued  and  are  the  recognized 
official  quotations. 
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Other  market  news  information  is  also  very  important  to  farmers.  They 
used  to  he  in  the  dark,  or  a.t  least  several  days  late,  as  to  values  and  market 
conditions.     They  had  little  to  say  in  determining  market  prices.     Sut  today, 
farmers  have  all  the  latest  market  news  information  "by  radio,  telephone,  telegraph 
and  mail. 

GAPM: 

Then  really  the  Market  News  Service  has  developed  "because  fanners,  whole- 
salers, and  buyers  have  asked  for  more  and  more  market  information. 

McCAi-'iPBELL: 

Yes,   since  1920  we  have  added  many  kinds  of  market  news  and  information 
services. 

GAPEU: 

Prank,,  a  lot  of  people  depend  on  the  poultry  and  egg  prices  you  report. 
You  don't  get  up  "before  daylight  for  those,  do  you? 

McCAx-iPBSLL : 

No,  Ken.    Between  9  and  10:30  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  interview  receivers, 
wholesalers,  retailers  and  country  "buyers  to  get  live  and  dressed  poultry  prices 
at  San  Prancisco.     ¥e  compile  and  release  those  prices  at  11  o'clock  each  morning. 

GAPEN: 

And  egg  prices? 
McCAMPBBLL: 

Every  afternoon  we  contact  v/nolesale  dealers  and  distri"butors,  also  the 
Mercantile  Bxchajnge,  to  determine  the  wholesale  prices.    And  at  4:30  we  release 
those  prices   

GAPEN: 

  By  radio,  telegraph,  telephone  and  m^il, 

McCAI^IPBELL: 

That's  right,  and  radio  is  very  important,  "because  farmers  "base  their 
transactions  the  next  day  on  these  prices.    And  I  should  add  that  prices  of  dairy 
products  are  reported  and  used  hy  farmers  in  about  the  same  way  as  egg  prices, 

GAPEN: 

Thank  you,  Frank  McCamp"bell,  for  highlighting  the  last  20  years  in  market 
news  service  in  San  Francisco,     and  friends,  V/E  EETUBIT  YOU  N0¥  TO  CHICAGO. 

MITCHELL: 

Back  in  Chicago  —  to  conclude  this  program  commemorating  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  first  broadcast  of  market  reports, 

ViTe  have  heard  from  "kike"  Rowell  in  Washington;  and  from  market  news 
reporters  in  "wew  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,    As  you  probably  knew  —  and 
has  been  indicated  several  times  today  —  the  gathering  and  reporting  of  market 
news  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  in  the  United 
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..States  DepQ,rtment  of  AgrietiitUre.-   The  man  who  dii'ect&  all-iof  ^hes 'v/ork  bf  the  ■ 
Agricultxiral- Marketing  Service  is  in  oUr  Chicago  fetudibs  today-i    This  man 
Mr*  C»  W.  Kitchen       vrafi  a  meirket  news  reporter  in  Califbrnia  ^fe  year^  &.gb4 

Mr,  Kiicheu,  we're  delighted  that  you  are  ahle  to  participate  in  this  20th 
Ibirthday  party.  ,-  I  dar?;  say  that  :  all  these  things  ^  that  hatre"  "Been  said  ahout 
"20  years  ago ^'  are  quite  familiar  to  you.-   :  -  ■  ^      -  ' 

KITCEES: 

les,.  Everett,,  they  are.    After  all,  20  years  isn't  a  very  long  time.  But 
they  certainly  have  hrought  ahout  many  changes  in  market  hews' W'ork         -  afe  Mr. 
Biddle,  i4r.  Wyatt,  and  Mr.  McCamphell  have  indicated.  ■  '.  v   ■  .. 

MITCHELL:,  ,•  .  ^■    ■     ■  ,■'    ■.  '-.-i'-:--- 
: ,           3y  the  v;ay,  these  men  represented  only  three  of  your  market  nsws'serv'ices 
 fruits  and  vegetables;  livestock;  dairy  and  poultry,  - 

KITCHEN: 

True  -  -  -  hut  what  they  said  is  generally  ,  typical' of  "market  liews  reporting 
on  a  long  list  of  commodities.     In  fact,  every  farm  commodity  of  major ^^impor'tance 
-  -  -  cotton,  tobacco,  hay,  grain,  wool,  and  many  others.    Furthermore,  the 
reporting  is  done  on  all  the  more  important  markets.  ■  - 

MITCHELL:  -     .  •  - 

What  do  you  mean  when  , you  say  "^important  markets''^  Mr.;  Kitchen?      ;  :■.  ' 

KITCHEN:  ..  ■  .  -         :  .j- 

I  mean  such  large  consuming  and  distributing  points  as  Atlanta,  Boston, 
lew  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,   and  Portland.  ■ 
And     market  news  covering  several  commodities  i s  .issued  from  each  of -these 
markets.     I  also  mean  shipping  points.     For  example,  during  the  potato  shipping 
season  our  market  nev;s  men -are  stationed  at  such -'important  shipping  points  as 
Presq.ue  Isle,  Maine;  Waupaca,  'Wisconsin;  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho;  and  for- Other 
commodities,  in  such  places  as  Salinas,  California;  Plant  City,  Florida,;  and 
Hammond,  .Loui siana.  .  .  ■■ 

.  Some  7500  miles  of  telegraph  wires  connect  our  offic'es  ih  mostT-'of  the 
ma,rkets.  i  Through  this  wire  system  information  i^s  exchanged  qHiackly  and  accura.tely 
so  that  producers  of  -  say  potatoes,  in  any  one  part  of  the  country  can  be  quickly 
informed  about  prices  and  supplies  of  potatoes  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

MITCHELL: 

Speaking  of  potatoes  —  I  notice  that  the  market  quotations  on  that  food 
are  given  on  the  basis  of  grade  -  U.S.  ilo.  1,  or  U.S.  Ho.  2,  or  what  not.  That 
system  of  giving  prices  according  to  e.  fixed  standard  hasn't  always  been  follovred, 
has  it? 

KITCHEN: 

Not  alwaj''S.    No  nation-vride,  commonly-recognized  grades  were  in  existence 
when  the  first  market  reports  were  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  back 
in  1915  —  25  years  ago.    But  today  most  of  the  quotations  that  we  report  are 
based. on  estpblished  Federal  grades.     It  wouldn't  help  much  to  report  prices  for 
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potatoes,  or  cattle,  or  "butter,  or  hay,  \mless  the  farmer  knows  h6w  his  commodity 
compares  with  the  quality  of  the  product  quoted  on.     If  the  farmer  has  some  U.  S. 
No.  1  potatoes,  our  market  quotations  make  it  easy  for  him  to  find  out  how  much 
these  potatoes  are  worth. 

MITCHELL"; 

I  can  understand  that  all  rightl    Now,  Mr.  Eitchen,  I  wonder  if  you  would 
define  for  us  what  you  regard  as  the  real  object  of  the" market  news  service? 

KITCHEN;  '  ;     c  ;.};^..   .     ^  . 

The  object  of  the  market  news  service  is  to  help  to  get  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  farm  products  by  getting  them  to  the  market  where  they  ^re  ©ost  needed, 
and  to  place  farmers  and  dealers  on  an  equal  bargaining  basis.    Until  we' started 
this  market  news  work,  the  only  way  a  farmer  had  of  finding  out  about  the  market 
was'through  a  dealer- or  other  financially  interested  party.    Now,  the  importance  of 
having  the  work  done  by  a  wholly  disinterested  agency  on  a  large  scale  is  recognized 
by  farmers  and  dealers  alike,  .  " 

wITCHELL:  ■  '     •        .  ■  . 

And  to  assist  in  realizing  that  objective,  radio  takes  market  news  to 
farmers  quickly  —  so  they. can  use  it  in  their  day-by-day  business. 

KlTCHEi^: 

Yes,  indeed!    Radio  plays  a  vital  part.     Today  about  two- thirds  of  the  • 
farms  in  the  United  States  have  radio  receivers.     And  farm  market  information  is 
broadcast  by  more  than.  400  radio  stations  one  or  more  times  daily  on  regularly.' 
established  schedules.     This  is  a  fine  example  of  cooperative  service  in  the 
public  interest, 

MITCHELL:  '  ^  -  . 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Kitchen, 

Maybe  before  another  20  years  have  passed  we'll  be  seeing  the  markets  as 
we  hear  about  what  goes  on  in  them] 

Farm  and  Home  friends,  we've  been  talking  about  markets,  how  market  news 
is  gathered  by  specialists  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service;  and  how  that 
news  quickly  reaches  the  farmer.    Here  is  an  example  of  this  service  —  the  usual 
"Swing  of  the  Markets"  that  is  included  in  each  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
program  as  a  guide  to  market  trends  and  prices, 

(Follow  with  Sv/ing  of  the  Markets), 
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